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Citrus ‘Advertising From The 





Growers Point Of View 


ADDRESS GIVEN BY H. C. CASE, OF FORT MYERS, BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF FLORIDA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VERO BEACH, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1935 


The Society has asked me to out- 
line the grower’s point of view in 
relation to citrus advertising. Having 
been a substantial producer of citrus 
fruit for the past fourteen years, I 
appreciate this opportunity to ex- 
plain my attitude toward industry ad- 
vertising of citrus. 


First, however, we should clearly 
define our understanding of the term 
“grower.” Now a grower may own 
only a few trees on a city lot. The 
chances are this type of grower will 
give little thought to citrus advertis- 
ing, for he will probably sell to local 
buyers what fruit he does not use 
himself. Or our grower may be the 
owner of a small grove, say, two to 
twenty acres. If he is a member of 
a cooperative he _ will probably 
favor advertising; if he allows some 
marketing organization to handle his 
product he will probably realize the 
need for advertising; but if he sells 
for cash “on the tree” he may think 
advertising is the other fellow’s wor- 
ry, and fail to see- the direct rela- 
tionship of an active market, stimu- 
lated by advertising, to the price the 
buyer will pay him. 

Then there is the large grove own- 
er, or the stockholder in a corpora- 
tion owning large acreage of groves. 
I believe that most of this class of 


growers, viewing their steadily de- 
clining returns of the past few years, 
are disposed to regard industry ad- 
vertising as a crying need. 

Again the grower may also be a 
shipper, owning both grove and pack- 
ing plant, and if he is a cooperative 
grower, owning stock in a coopera- 
tive packing plant, he is also a “grow- 
er-shipper.” Unquestionably the 
growers who are also shippers realize 
the value and necessity of advertis- 
ing, but many hold back because they 
fear their competitors will benefit 
from their advertising effort with- 
out sharing in the expense. 

We need to get away from the 
political attempt to divide the indus- 
try into growers on the on hand and 
shippers on the other, for many of 
our most substantial growers are al- 
so shippers (both independent and 
cooperative.) I like the word “pro- 
ducer” better, for, after all, our ef- 
fort is to increase the net return 
to the producer of Florida citrus, re- 
gardless of how else he may be classi- 
fied. 

The producers of Florida’s citrus 
fruit now realize that it is not 
enough for one organization here and 
another there to spend a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand dollars in 
advertising their particular brands 


of fruit. In these days, when con- 
sumer demand is built and sustained 
on advertising alone, (as witness 
the sudden advent and wide use of 
tomato juice, pineapple juice, prune 
juice, etc.,) it becomes an economic 
necessity for any industry producing 
any great volume of a food product, 
to spend important money to adver- 
tise and promote the use of that 
product, else the attention of the 
public is diverted to other competing 
products and the market is lost. 

The formula for the successful 
merchandising of any product today 
may almost be expressed in three 
words, — “Standardize; Then Ad- 
vertise.”” We are making progress to- 
ward standardizing our product, but 
we lack any comprehensive advertis- 
ing effort. 

Industry advertising is not an en- 
tirely new thing in Florida. We tried 
it out for two years through the 
Clearing House, with nearly 75% 
of the industry supporting the effort. 
The results were gratifying, al- 
though not continued long enough to 
get the cumulative effect of steady 
advertising. I participated in this ef- 
fort and am_ thoroughly | convinced 
it was a dividend-paying investment. 

The effort was discontinued pri- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Citrus Research Work By The 


State 


BY CITRUS COMMITTEE WINTER HAVEN CHAMBER 


The citrus industry directly and 
indirectly, pays more taxes, has a 
bigger payroll, has a bigger total 
investment, has a bigger annual crop 
value, has a bigger secondary value 
to other industries and is more im- 
portant in many ways than any other 
industries and is more important in 
many ways than any other cultivated 
agricultural or horticultural industry 
in the State. No reasonable person 
can possibly deny such an industry 
having its fairshare of the State 
money for research work. 


Growers, shippers, and other in- 
terests, being somewhat familiar with 
the importance of the citrus industry 
in Florida would offhand think that 
a greater part of monies spent by the 
State on agricultural research work 
would be directed along the lines of 
citrus, than on other lines. Quite a 
natural feeling, but how far from 
true. 

Take a look at the following figures 
which show accurately the income of 
various branch experiment stations 
in the State for the fiscal year 1933 
and ’34. 

Citrus Experiment Station $11,451.00 
Everglades Experiment 

Station _._....-__. $50,451.00 
North Florida Station $20,968.00 
Sub-Tropical Station $10,579.00 
Watermelon Diseases 

The California Citrus Experiment 
Station, at Riverside, has an income 
this year of $239,022.96. 

How does this look to you? Is it 
equitable? Do you think that our 
citrus Experiment Station can be ex- 
pected to solve our problems and an- 
swer our questions on a niggardly 
budget like that shown above? Cer- 
tainly not. 

Why this reasearch work, some 
might ask. The answer to that is a 
question in turn. Does anyone know 
the answer to the troubles in so many 
of the groves today; do you know 
what to do to correct them; do you 
know why the eating quality of much 
of our fruit is getting poorer each 
year; do you know the best way to ir- 
rigate; do you know the best way to 
fire and the most efficient fuel, and 
way to use same; do you know just 
exactly what soil treatment in the 


way of fertilizer is best for the many 
soil types and conditions in Florida? 
Certainly you do not, neither docs 
anyone else. Therefore the reason for 
a Citrus Experiment Station and cit- 
rus research work done over the 
State. 

Let’s be honest about this thing. 

There is no criticism suggested, or 
implied of the other sections of the 
State who have secured more liberal 
relative appropriations to do research 
work along lines of interest to them. 
That is not the question. It all 
simply boils down to a matter that 
the citrus growers and the citrus in- 
dustry have plugged along in a 
single barrel manner where a high 
powered automatic has been needed. 

In the meantime what is being 
done? The Citrus Committee of the 
Winter Haven Chamber of Commerce 
and others, are sponsoring an effort 
to get the Annual Budget of the Cit- 
rus Experiment Station supplemented 
by an additional sum of $35,000. 
They are inviting assistance and en- 
dorsement of this move from every- 
one in the State who is interested. 
They are asking this Session of the 
Legislature to amend the appropria- 
tions bill so as to specifically provide 
that the citrus industry can have its 
fair share of State monies for doing 
badly needed research work. 


The responses to the movement 
are gratifying. It is felt that the 
Legislature should be glad to increase 
the annual budget of the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station by an additional 
sum of $35,000. 

However this has not actually been 
accomplished at this time, and if you 
are interested in the citrus industry 
in Florida, in any way, shape or 
form, it is squarely up to you to 
write to your Senator and Represen- 
tatives and to the Governor and mem- 
bers of the Citrus and Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and House, 
and ask them to see to it that this 
money is made available during the 
present session. 

With the constructive program of 
citrus legislation presented by a 
practically unanimous industry it be- 
comes more important than ever that 
citrus research work keep abreast. 


OF COMMERCE 


It is fine to provide legally for ship- 
ping of only delicious, edible, whole- 
some fruit; it is equally fine to con- 
trol the movement to markets, as to 
grade and quantity, so that living re- 
turns may be secured by the growers; 
other points in t h e legislation 
are good; but don’t forget that we 
must know how to produce this fruit 
before these points come into the 
picture at all. _ 
ORANGE JUICE IS FOOD 
WITH GENUINE VALUES, 
NOT MERELY BEVERAGE 


“Besides a full assortment of vita- 
mins A, B, C, D and E, which are 
powerful nerve tonics, orange juice 
contains a notable amount of actual 
tissue building nourishment,’’ says 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, famous 
nutrition authority of Miami-Battle 
Creek. “It contains nearly 1 percent 
of protein of the choicest sort and 
11.6 percent of invert sugar, sim- 
ilar in composition to honey but ab- 
solutely free from contamination of 
any sort, predigested and consequent- 
ly ready for immediate absorption 
and utilization. 

“An eight ounce glass of orange 
juice contains 120 food units. Four 
glassfuls of orange juice equal in 
food units three glassfuls of milk. 
Two glassfuls of orange juice equal 
three of skimmed milk, in food 
units, 

“One pint of orange juice in food 
units more than equals: 

1 pint of oysters or clams 

1 pint of beef tea, chicken broth 

or mockturtle soup 

1 pound of egg white 

1 pint of red raspberries 

1% pints strawberries 

% pint of oatmeal gruel 

1 pound of carrots 

1% pounds of cabbage 

1% pounds turnips 

% pound of green peas 

1% pounds of fresh peaches 

“The delicious predigested nourish- 
ment afforded by orange juice, to- 
gether with its rich.store of vitamins, 
explain the remafkable qualities 
which make it a favorite beverage the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Will Peninsular Florida Become 


What crazy idea that is, you say 
right off hand. Here with our cop- 
ious rainfall, our lakes, rivers, 
streams, and other natural waters, 
whoever would be nuts enough to 
suggest such a possibility. 

Maybe it is crazy, and then again 
maybe it isn’t. 

As this is being written local show- 
ers gre falling in the citrus belt 
breaking a drought that is virtually 
six months in duration. In fact the 
past six months have been probably 
the most trying that citrus growers 
and truck farmers in Florida have 
ever experienced. Generally speak- 
ing there has been no rain since the 
first of October. 

During this severe drought we have 
had the coldest weather on record 
for the last 40 years, and have suf- 
fered with fear from December 10th 
to early March wondering just wheth- 
er or not we would have anything 
left in the way of a citrus industry. 

During this same period those who 
travel the State know that practical- 
ly every foot of woodland and prairie 
has been burned over. 

Sportsmen know that there has 
been less game in peninsular Florida 
this season than at any time in the 
history of the State. 

The sportsmen know that wild life 
must have watering places, plenty 
of feed and cover. These conditions 
do not exist in a dry, burned over 
country. 

Citrus and truck growers know 
what a tremendous benefit water is 
as a protection from cold damage to 
trees and crops. This applies not 
only to soil moisture but to open bod- 
ies of water that give off their stored 
heat very slowly and thereby moder- 
ate air temperatures. 

What causes can you think of read- 
ily that effect our water table, and 
bring general and wholesale disaster 
to all interests, like we have exper- 
ienced during the past six months. 
You may mention lack of rainfall, 
and going on from that to fire, go- 
ing on from that to freezes, and ans- 
wer many questions. However until we 
get down to “over drainage” and the 
lack of regulation of fresh water 
bodies in our State, you have only 


A Desert? 


By JOHN F. MAY, CHAIRMAN CITRUS COMMITTEE WINTER HAVEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


scratched the surface as to real rea- 
sons for the distressing conditions of 
citrus, truck, woods, game and other 
items as referred to herein. 

What are some of the answers to 
these conditions and problems, and 
why suggest that peninsular Florida 
may become a desert? 

The very essence of Florida, from 
an agricultural point of view, is nat- 
ural fresh water. Many of our soils 
are noted for being relatively infer- 
tile, but even on such soils agricul- 
ture is very successful with ample 
supplies of water. Originally we had 
this water, and that is why central 
and south Florida primarily was de- 
veloped as an agricultural area. We 
had it in thousands of fresh water 
lakes, literally hundreds of rivers, 
creeks, and untold numbers of small 
ponds of water. Natural water cours- 
es were recognized, such as_ bay- 
heads, flats, muck ponds, rainy sea- 
son ponds, in addition to the large 
fresh water lakes. 

What has happened to these water 


spots? For an answer that cannot 
be refuted, we suggest that you 
simply drive over the central and 


southern part of peninsular Florida 
and see the canals, ditches, culverts, 
drains, and every conceivable instru- 
ment for taking water out of the 
country. You can actually see in 
many cases lakes that are being over 
drained, and fruit growers having to 
pump water into their groves and it 
seeps back into the lake, only to be 
carried away forever by a canal or 
ditch, a senseless, endless circle. 
Some drainage districts and canals 


and other artificial water courses 
have been wisely put in, and are so 
handled as to properly regulate the 
flow of water and the water level 
in the land. However for each one 
that comes in this class there are 
countless others that come under the 
general classification of being de- 
structive. You will find in most 
instances where artificial water cour- 
ses have been dug, from the largest 
to the smallest, that they were left 


. wide open to run continuously until 


the water has all been pulled out of 
the land. No effort apparently has 
been made to put in the necessary 
dams, locks, wiers, gates, or other 
measures to regulate the flow of wat- 
er so as to allow movement of ex- 
cess water during flood periods and 
the rainy season; and with the idea 
of holding up the water, when it 
reaches a certain point, so as to in- 
sure a safe supply of this absolute 
first essential to agriculture, game, 
fish, forestry, livestock, and other in- 
terests, during dry seasons. 

What business is this of yours, you 
say. I am not affected. My an- 
swer to that is that if you live in 
Florida, and earn your livelihood in 
any part of Florida where water is 
an essential of agriculture, forestry, 
game and livestock, you are inter- 
ested. 

Take the central-southern part of 
the State from Polk county running 
through DeSoto County and running 
to old Lee county. Starting in east- 
ern Hillsborough county on through 
Polk county, down through the terri- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Brief Review Of Proposed Citrus 


, 


The following Bills are now be- 
fore the Florida legislature for ac- 
tion, and every citrus grower is vi 
tally interested in the disposition 
which may be made: 

1. A Stabilization Measure with 
provision for a State Citrus 
Commission. 

Maturities Act. 

Advertising. 

Licensing and Bonding Citrus 
Fruit Dealers. 

5. Field Box Act. 

6. Control of Color. . 

The Florida Citrus Commission will 
have a wide scope of authority for 
the stabilization and protection of the 
reputation of Florida citrus fruits, of 
inspection and grading; all under 
the Commissioner of Agriculture of 
the State of Florida. The Commis- 
sion would consist of eleven practi- 
cal citrus fruit men of Florida, ap- 
pointed by the Governor to establish 
grades and identifications and to 
cause prosecution for violations of 
these provisions. The Commission 
will be required to make an annual 
report to the Governor and all rules, 
regulations and orders by the Com- 
mission must be proposed in advance 
of the date upon which they become 
effective and are subject to protests 
and hearings. 

The citrus maturity act would make 
it unlawful to sell or transport, ex- 
cept in the case of tree sales, any 


CITRUS ADVERTISING FROM 
THE GROWERS POINT OF VIEW 


(Continued from page 5) 


marily because of the increasing re- 
sentment of those who were sup- 
porting the program and carrying 
the load for the industry, against 
those who refused to come in and 
bear their share of the burden, but 
nevertheless reaped their share of 
the benefits, meanwhile using the 
small advertising differential for 
competitive advantage. 

Since then the industry hag been 
without the benefit of any organized 
advertising effort, and we have seen 
the demand for Florida fruit, and 
especially grapefruit, steadily de- 
cline. There has been a corrospond- 
ing decline in net returns to the pro- 


Legislation 


citrus fruits between the 31st of Au- 
gust and ist of December of any 
year unless such fruit is certified to 
be mature and a certificate of in- 
spection and maturity provided, ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations 
of the State Commission. For 
grapefruit, the Act specifies the re- 
quired juice content for all sizes. 
For oranges the ratio of total solu- 
ble solids to anhydrous citric acid 
must be not less than 8 to 1; for 
tangerines 7% to 1. Vendors or 
shippers will pay the inspection fee 
of one cent per box, if that be re- 
quired for the service, otherwise a 
lesser amount to be determined by 
the Governor and Commissioner of 
Agriculture. Provision is made for 
extending maturity inspection beyond 
the date, December ist, during sea- 
sons of late maturity or irregular 
bloom. 

Three separate bills are proposed 
on advertising, one for oranges, one 
for grapefruit, one for tangerines. 
The Preamble of this Act states that 
it is to conserve and promote the 
prosperity and welfare of the indus- 
try by promoting the sale of oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines through 
publicity, advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaigns to increase the 
consumption of such fruits. The 
State Commission is empowered to 
set up the machinery and make the 
contracts for carrying out the pro- 


visions of this Act which involves 
assesments in the form of an excise 
tax upon each box of oranges at two 
cents, upon each box of grapefruit 
at three cents and upon each box of 
tangerines at five cents, 

The fourth bill provides for the li- 
censing and bonding of citrus fruit 
dealers through the State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. License fees 
are established and penalties for 
violations are prescribed. Under the 
Licensing and Bonding Bill, all op- 
erators, shippers and buyers, includ- 
ing trucks, will be required to keep 
records and to carry out contracts, 
operating under the rules and regu- 
lations of the State Commission. 

The Field Box Act is for protect- 
ion of owners of registered contain- 
ers and sets up a procedure through 
proper filing and identification marks 
for such containers, then the same 
become prima facie evidence of own- 
ership. It would be unlawful under 
this Act to possess the containers of 
another person or corporation, 

The Bill on Color Added provides 
for state control to cooridnate with 
provisions of the Pure Food and Drug 
Act under the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, It would thus 
become unlawful for any person to 
use or apply coloring matter to citrus 
fruit unless same were in accordance 
with state and federal requirements. 





ducers. The well-advertised juice of 
the tomato, the pineapple and _ the 
prune have taken our market, while 
we have done nothing to hold or to 
increase the public favor for Florida’s 
citrus fruit. 

Grapefruit is fast disappearing 
from the American breakfast table, 
largely for lack of consistent adver- 
tising, and if it were not for the per- 
sistence of the medical fraternity in 
insisting upon the liberal use of 
grapefruit and grapefruit juice in 
the treatment of many forms of ill- 
ness, and the small scale advertising 
done by individual shippers, plus the 
persistent radio jokes about the squirt 
of the grapefruit, I believe the av- 
erage American would by now have 
forgotten there was such a fruit. 


With oranges the case is differ- 


ent. Over a million dollars annually 
is spent by the growers of California 
oranges in advertising their product. 
Every grower of Florida oranges 
benefits thereby. , 

But no one advertises the tenger- 
ine! Here is a distinctive fruit of 
great merit, produced solely by Flor- 
ida. There is no good reason why all 
our output could not be sold at high- 
ly profitable prices if this fruit was 
properly advertised and merchandiz- 
ed. 

I firmly believe that a preponder- 
ant majority of the producers of 
Florida’s citrus fruit are sold on the 
necessity of immediate industry-wide 
participation in intelligent advertis- 
ing and promotional work. How then 
can this be accomplished? There are 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Florida Freezes And Lessons 





Climate 

In this great land of ours, we 
have many varieties of climate, to 
suit all kinds of people. Each section 
has its peculiar advantages and dis- 
advantages. Personally, I am a great 
booster for Florida climate, and con- 
sider that we have the very best 
there is. I would rather talk to you 
about its glories, and its good points 
than about its defects, but that is 
not the way it is put down on the 
program, so I shall have to talk about 
Florida Freezes and Lessons From 
Them. 

Studies 

I have studied Florida freezes for 
23 years; ‘the early freezes from 
books, charts and old records, and 
the freezes of 1917, 1927, 1938 and 
1934 from actually experiencing 
them, and tracing their progress on 
the weather maps. In the course of 
my study, I prepared maps showing 
the weather conditions on the morn- 
ing of each freeze, and on the morn- 
ings of the two dates preceding; al- 
so charts showing the lowest tem- 
peratures reachéd in each locality on 
each date. My file of charts included 
near-freezec, in fact every cold spell 
that brought the temperature to 
freezing or below in Tampa. Our 
records begin with 1876. Back of 
that we can get little exact informa- 
tion, although we do know that sev- 
erely cold weather occurred in 1835 
and in 1857. 


Limiting Dates 


In general we may say that a 
real freeze is not likely earlier than 
the middle of December nor later 
than the middle of February. But this 
year, with a freeze coming Decem- 
ber 12th, showed that we cannot rely 
on limiting dates. In fact, in 1876, 
we had very cold weather the first 
week in December, with temperature 
below freezing every day in Jackson- 
ville from December ist to Decem- 
ber 6th. Although records are scanty, 
we do know that this cold weath- 
er of 1876 extended far down the 
state. Punta Rassa had light snow on 
December ist, and a temperature of 
34 December 2nd, which would indi- 
cate freezing and below over the 





From Them 


W. J. BENNETT, JACKSONVILLE, AT MEETING OF FLORIDA STATE 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





interior of extreme southern Florida. 
On November 21, 1914, freezing oc- 
curred as far south as Arcadia. Nor 
can we limit the danger period in the 
spring to narrow bounds. We all 
know that March frosts occassionally 
do much damage. The very latest 
record we have of cold weather was 
in 1891, when on April 7th, freezing 
temperatures occurred in Polk and 
Lee counties. 
Eight Big Freezes 

There are not many winters pass 
without some damage by cold in cen- 
tral and interior of south Florida, 
but there have been in the past 64 
years only eight big freezes, accom- 
panied by temperatures 20 to 25 de- 
grees in the citrus belt, which means 
low enough to freeze fruit rather 
generally, and damage young trees. 
These were Jan. 1886, December 
1894, February, 1895, February 
1899, January 1905, February 1917, 
January 1928, and December 1934. 
Eight in 64 years means an average 
interval of 8 years, but the average 
interval does not mean much since 
the longest interval was 12 years, 
from 1905 to 1917, and the shortest 
less than two months, December 1894 
to February 1895. 

Extreme Temperatures 

I have prepared a series of charts 
showing the lowest temperatures 
reached at different points during the 
eight freezes, and one showing the 
lowest temperature EVER reached 
according to our records. The lowest 
on record for the whole state was 2 
below zero at Tallahassee in 1899, 
and the same time, an even zero was 
recorded at DeFuniak Springs. The 
extreme lowest temperature ever re- 
corded at St. Andrews was 4 above 
zero; at Gainesville, 6; at Plant City, 
15; at Arcadia, 20 and at Flamingo 
30. 

During the boom, people did not 
want such information, and in 1925, 
an article published in the Florida 
Grower on Florida freezes caused me 
quite a little adverse criticism. But 
it does get cold sometimes in Florida 
and there ig no use trying to dodge 
the issue. 

We know that there is no point 











on the mainland of Florida that has 
not had freezing temperature at one 
time or other. Of course, the fur- 
ther south, and the nearer the coast, 
the less frequent, and the less severe 
are these occurrnces of cold weath- 
er. Key West alone can boast of be- 
ing definitely below the frost line, 
for the lowest temperature ever re- 
corded in the Island City was 41. 


Average Number Days Freezing 
The average number of days per 
winter that temperature of 32 or be- 
low has oceurred is shown on this 
little chart. The number ranges from 
15 per winter in the extreme north 
to less than once in five years in the 
extreme south. The average of at 
least once per winter covers the in- 
terior of Central Florida and a large 
part of the interior of south Flor- 
ida, and there is very little of the 
state that does not have freezing at 
least once in five years on the av- 
erage. When we make a chart of the 
average number of times per win- 
ter with temperature 25 or below, 
which we may take as marking the 
damage point for citrus, the result 
is a little more encouraging. But the 
average of once per winter runs 
through Lake, Sumter and Hernando 
counties, and the line showing the 
average of one year in ten dips far 
down into the southern interior. 
When we take temperatures 20 de- 
grees or below, we find the line mark- 
ing once in ten years runs through 
the heart of the citrus belt. 
Probabilities Any Given Winter 
The charts we have just described, 
are perhaps hardly fair, for they do 
not indicate the probability of any 
particular temperature in any given 
winter. We all know that we do have 
winters, sometimes several in suc- 
cession without any really cold 
weather, while in other winters we 
may have several consecutive days 
with freezing or below. The probabil- 
ity of freezing, 25 degrees, and 20 
degrees in any given winter has been 
figured out on three charts. 100 per 
cent probability of freezing covers 
the northern interior. The 90 per 
cent line runs through Volusia, Lake 


(Continued on page 20) 
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STATE CONTROL OF CITRUS PROPOSED 

Seven bills proposing state control of citrus 
shipments, standardization, maturity, inspec- 
tion and advertising, have been introduced into 
the present session of the Florida legislature. 
These various bills, outlined in a general way 
elsewhere in this issue, have the apparent ap- 
proval of the majority of the members of legis- 
lature, the apparent approval of the great ma- 
jority of citrus shippers, and in general the ap- 
parent approval of the major portion of the 
citrus growers. 

About the only dissent so far voiced comes 
from the group of growers represented by the 
Florida Citrus Growers League, and this dis- 
sent is not against the general purpose of the 
legislation proposed, but against specific items 
in some of the proposed measures. 

In general it may be said that the industry 
as a whole seems more fully united behind the 
proposed legislation than on any other propo- 
sition which has been submitted in recent years. 
This in itself is a good sign. Of course, no one 
can tell just what might develop from the prac- 
tical application of the proposed measures. The- 
oretically they appear sound. If given united 
support in practical application, the proposed 
control measures should greatly benefit the in- 
dustry. The most promising feature at this time 
is the apparent unanimity with which the pro- 
posals are viewed by growers, shippers and 
allied interests. It is to be hoved that nothing 
may arise to disturb this apparent (and unusu- 
al) harmony within the industry. 








Yue’ A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION ““ 


Commenting on an editorial appearing in the 
February issue of The Citrus Industry under the 
caption “Unity of Action Needed’’, the Texas 
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Grower and Valley Farmer published at Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, says that the same condi- 
tions therein outlined as retarding the profitable 
operations of the industry in Florida apply 
equally in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Tex- 
as. 

Regretting this lack of unity on the part of 
Texas citrus growers, which the publication 
says is quite as marked in Texas as in Florida, 
the Texas Grower and Valley Farmer quotes a 
Texas authority and wonders if his explanation 
is not equally applicable to Florida. The quota- 
tion follows: 

“Dr. W. E. Paulson of the Texas cooperative 
marketing branch of the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion at College Station, has made a particular 
study of the various attempts to organize grow- 
ers through the years since the lower Rio 
Grande Valley was opened up for farming ‘un- 
der irrigation, and his explanation why no per- 
manent success has been had in cooperative 
marketing of vegetables seems plausible 
enough. He ascribes the failure to lack of homo- 
geniety in the farmers themselves. They came 
from various states and different regions, and 
brought with them diverse ideas, and back- 
ground, and outlook. By far the greater num- 
ber of the citrus growers had never seen a 
grapefruit or an orange tree before they en- 
tered the Valley, and a great percentage of them 
had never previously had any experience with 
the soil, but had spent the best years of their 
active life in other occupations than farming 
in some distant state or even in Canada. 

“Naturally, they are far from being a homo- 
geneous lot. So far as business experience and 
education are concerned they are, on the whole, 
much above par. Indeed, many of them feel 
they are so much above par that they are un- 
willing to cooperate with the ideas and acts of 
other growers! We speak now more particular- 


ly of the Copve.grewing auanry of the Valley.” 
a as \ - a O4 “T 
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FLORIDA STATE HORTICULTURAL. 
SOCIETY 


Gauged by the importance of the papers and 
discussions presented, the recent meeting of 
the Florida State Horticultural Society at Vero 
Beach was one of the most important of the 
forty-eight annual sessions of that organiza- 
tion. Viewed from the standpoint of the citrus 
grower, it was. probably the most important, 
for never has greater attention been given to 
citrus topics than in the meeting so recently 
held, and never have topics of greater moment 
to citrus growers been considered. 

The Citrus Industry takes great pleasure in 
presenting in this issue some of the more impor- 
tant of these citrus papers and others of inter- 
est to citrus growers will appear in future is- 
sues, as we feel that the widest possible distri- 
bution of these important papers should be 
given. 

The Florida State Horticultural Society has 
played an important part in the development 
and progress of the citrus industry in Florida 

(Continued on page 26) , 
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Marvin H. Walker of Tampa and 
C. H. Walker of Bartow are not rela- 
tives. Nor are the various “Stooarts” 
in Exchange circles. E. C. of Bar- 
tow writes his name Stuart; C. E. 
of DeLand writes his Stewart; and 
Aleck of Tampa sticks to the old 
Scotch Steuart. 


R. D. (Dolphus) Keene, of Eus- 
tis and Winter Garden is certainly 
making good as chairman of _ the 
membership committee of the Grow- 
ers and Shippers League of Florida, 
with John D. Clark of Waverly, a 
member, aiding. There have been 
membership committees previously, 
all equipped with chairmen ’n every- 
thing, but this chairman, and at least 
this one member, take the job ser- 
iously and have been giving a lot 
of time to it. Results most gratify- 
ing in the addition of smaller ship- 
ping concerns, both citrus and vege- 
table to the roster of the League, 
and the enrollment of numerous con- 
tributors from the ranks of the al- 
lied industries. Quite a few receiv- 
ing firms at the northern end have 
joined in too, in an effort to do their 
part toward aiding Florida’s traffic 
and freight-rate organization. 


The gale which prevailed over the 
peninsula on March 12 brought out 
the ever present danger of woods 
fires strongly. Near Titusville flames 
swept nearly 75 acres of grove be- 
longing to various owners. Most of 
this was burned over lightly, but it 
was estimated that probably 20 acres 
of trees would be lost as a result. 
Only the iron exterior of the Nevins 
packing house, plus the efforts of 
nearly three hundred fire fighters 
aided by the Titusville fire depart- 
ment, allowed that structure to be 
saved. At one time paper in the 
house was on fire in three places; 
but the extinguishers with which the 
house is equipped were effective. On 
the same day fire near Cocoa and 
Rockledge menaced groves, and did 
considerable damage in two of them. 
Firebreaks were wholly ineffective 
that day due to the velocity of the 
wind. North of Titusville the flames 
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jumped the right of way of the F. E. 
C. Ry. branch line; and then a little 
later jumped clear across State High- 
way No. 4, in spite of the efforts 
of a small army of fire fighters. 


D. W. Hadsell of Orlando, that 
well known purveyor of fertilizer 
knowledge, recently has been at work 
developing a philosophy for himself. 
A fertilizer salesman following a 
freeze has need for a philosophy. In 
the process he found it necessary to 
define some things, for accurate de- 
finition in a first essential to philo- 
sophical classification. Thus far he has 
among others, worked out three de- 
finitions of real importance to all 
would-be thinkers in these days of 
badly mixed affairs. Here they are: 

1. . An economist is a man who 
continually learns more and more 
about less and less, until he finally 
knows practically everything ahout 
nothing. 

2. A statistician is a man who 
learns less and less about more and 
more until finally he knows practi- 
cally nothing about everything: 

38. An expert is just a son-of-a- 
gun from out of town. 


Announcing the birth of a White 
child: Stacy Z. White of the citrus 
sales department of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. says there’s a 
new citrus salesman arrived at his 
house in Orlando, and doing fine. 


Believe it or not: H. L. Baskin on 
the street, a smoking of a seegar. 
The pen truly is mightier than the 
sword, and the typewriter exceedeth 
both in power. 


The Florida State Horticultural 
Society was incorporated May 13, 
1892. Incidentally, those are the old- 
est ._papers in the records of Orange 
county of incorporations, prior pap- 
ers of that nature having been des- 
troyed by fire. The signers as in- 
corporators were, Dudley W. Adams, 
president; Lyman Phelps, W. S. 
Hart, E. O. Painter, A. C. Martin, 
Frederic H. Rand, S. H. Gaitskill, 
and A. M. Thrasher, 


et ne 


This April meeting figures to be 
the 48th annual meeting of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, so it must have 
functioned for a time as an unin- 
corporated association before being 
formally organized. Anyhow it has 
been here a long time. Be that as 
it may we ran into Bayard F. Floyd 
resting at a hotel after having just 
completed the program for this ses- 
sion and having released it for pub- 
lication. Maybe it wasn’t a load off 
his mind. That’s a big job, a really 
big job, every year, and, having once 
served on the executive committee 
of the society ourself, we sometimes 
wonder how its indomitable and in- 
defatigable secretary does it. Those 
are big words, but having once been 
a college professor said secretary 
can understand them, we hope. We 
hate to write over anyone’s head. 


Mention of Bayard Floyd as a 
professor reminds of the confusion 
which often occurred when both he 
and W. L. Floyd were at Gainesville. 
Nor is it all over yet. Recently two 
couples dropped in at the W. L. 
Floyd home in Gainesville just before 
dinner time. Being good friends they 
made themselves at home and show- 
ed every disposition of staying a 
while, Circumstances being what cir- 
cumstances sometimes are even in 
the best regulated families Prof. W. 
L. Floyd became worried. When af- 
ter some delay the tip of the nose 
of one of the guests began to wan- 
der around in a circle as a rabbit’s 
does, Prof W. L., living up to his 
military training, called a show- 
down. Certainly these folks expected 
something to eat, hadn’t they been 
called on the telephone and invited 
to dinner? And didn’t that mean eat- 
ing something? His own conscience 
being absolutely clear in the mat- 
ter, Prof. W. L. used the telephone 
and located Bayard F. Floyd at a 
Gainesville hotel where he was wazit- 
ing for some delayed guests. He 
had forgotten to specify which Floyd 
he was in extending his invitation. 


“You Can Always Tell A Jaffa By 
Its Juice,” says the main display line 
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in a recent advertisement in the Lon- 
don Daily Sketch. Elsewhere is re- 
ference to the “unique flavour of 
this delicious Empire Fruit.” Note 
the appeal to Buy British in capi- 
talizing its origin within the Empire. 
Of course, we all know that the 
British Isles provide the chief mar- 
ket for Jaffa oranges; and are will- 
ing to let California do the worrying 
about that; but of interest to Florida 
in a prominent box display within 
the borders of this same advertise- 
ment is a smaller ad of Jaffa Grape- 
fruit. Now we were just ignorant 
enough not to know there was a suf- 
ficient quantity of Jaffa grapefruit 
to warrant consumer advertising; and 
this shows how wrong we were. It 
is a good grapefruit ad, too, and cal- 
culated for a British appeal in that 
it shows the half of a grapefruit in 
the conventional British stemmed 
fruit-glass rather than served upon 
a plate as we serve them in the U. 
S. A. That’s why John Bull’s wife 
isn’t interested in any but 80s or 
96s. If it’s fruit, it must be served 
in a fruit glass. Anything else is 
just pure radicalism and not to be 
contemplated. And, as the darned 
British fruit glass won’t hold any- 
thing bigger than the half of a Flor- 
ida 80-size grapefruit, the fellows ac- 
tively handing Florida grapefruit ex- 
ports to England get plenty cause 
for worry and gray hairs. 


Mention of advertising brings up 
the new booklet recently issued by 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. for 
distribution to retail stores over the 
country. It is entitled “How to make 
profits on fresh fruits and vege- 
tables,” and certainly covers that 
from a storekeeper’s angle. The many 
photographs of suggested displays 
in stores abound in ideas; and the 
charts shown for the buying guidance 
of storekeepers contain much of 
value to store men who would make 
their green goods make money for 
them. 


It is an unfortunate hazard in 
marketing fresh fruits and vegetables 
that these either make no money, or 
are a source of actual loss, to many 
stores in spite of their mark-up over 
wholesale costs. Only stores with a 
large green goods turnover which 
give careful study to the problems 
involved make money upon them in 
the normal course. Hence the aver- 
age storekeeper’s indifference to 
them. Evidently this AFG booklet is 
designed to remedy this in part by 
showing more storekeepers how to 
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make money out of their green goods 
stocks, rather than to continue to car- 
ry them simply as an accommoda- 
tion to consumers whose trade in 
other things they are willing to bid 
for actively. 


W. L. (Bill) Sharkey, whose Or- 
lando restaurant is a sort of cross 
roads for citrus people over’ the 
state, sprung something new on us re- 
cently. It is a grapefruit rind pickle, 
apparently made in precisely the 
same manner as_ watermelon rind 
pickles customarily are made. He 
had bought it out of New York, and 
thinks Florida citrus canners ought 
to take it up as a regular sideline 
to their business. We didn’t like the 
taste of it, but our wife went for 
it strongly; and Bill says most in- 
telligent white people on whom he 
has tried it like it tremendously. 


W. B. (Bill) Goding of Apopka, 
moves up now into the class with 
Bronson C, Skinner of Dunedin as 
a speedy traveler. One cold and 
snowy day recently he left Boston 
at 7:00 a. m. and that night at 8:00 
p. m. was sitting down to eat his 
dinner at home in Apopka. This. via 
regular air transport, Boston’ to 
Hartford, to Newark, to Washington, 
to Raleigh, to Savannah to Jackson- 
ville, arriving there at 3:40 p. m., or 
40 minutes ahead of schedule, thence 
home by his own car, Mrs. Goding 
having driven up to meet him. Now 
that is what we call traveling. Nelly 
Bly where is thy sting? 


A day or so later we ran into that 
trans-continential commuter B. C. 
Skinner in a restaurant, just back 
from a little jaunt out to California. 
This time he had had plane trouble 
and been compelled to leave his bus 
out on the coast for some needed 
repairs and to snail back home by 
Pullman palace car. But even walk- 
ing home from an airplane ride isn’t 
really so much. Once we walked 
home from a rowboat ride. 


J. S. Crutchfield, Mrs. Crutchfield 
and all the little Crutchfields, who 
happen really to be big Crutchfields, 
down from Pittsburgh to Florida for 
the occasion of the wedding of Albin 
Crutchfield early in April. Albin has 
been breaking in for future AFG 
responsibilities under his uncle R. B. 
Woolfolk. Firstly at DeLand and lat- 
terly at Haines City he has been ab- 
sorbing citrus methods at first hand 
in the field and packing house; in- 
cidentally making many friends here 
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during the process. 


O. G. Strauss instead of going 
back into his old inspection work 
with the U. S. D. A. after dropping 
out of Citrus Control Committee ac- 
tivities got hitched up with the AAA, 
and when last heard from was out 
getting Florida watermelon growers 
organized preparatory to some con- 
trol measures. This is fairly easy as 
far as growers of Stone Mountain 
and Florida Favorite melons are con- 
cerned; but it is whispered that 
among the West Florida addicts to 
the old rattlesnake melon there are 
some who will decline to stick to 
the regulation number of stripes pro- 
vided by the code. 


Kidding aside, that Florida celery 
control has been working like no- 
body’s business. The celery growers 
of the Sanford-Oviedo and Sarasota 
areas recently have been making 
more money proportionately than any 
agricultural producers anywhere in 
the country for quite awhile. Whether 
this is due to the very small number 
of shipping concerns involved, the 
nature of the set-up and the ability 
of the members of the control com- 
mittee, or simply to the fact that 
Jack Frost eliminated so much of the 
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competition to Florida celery this, 
winter, we do not know. We simply 
record that it seems to have been a 
real success for both growers and 
shippers. 


Texas all through and cleaned up 
of citrus as of April 1, and a lot 
of headaches left. One of the most 
unsatisfactory seasons in years, de- 
spite the AAA machinery and aid; 
and more turmoil and strife than 
ever in the prior history of the indus- 
try in the Lone Star state. Every- 
thing wrong from quality of fruit, to 
weather, to ruined dispositions of 
both shippers and growers. Jus’ a 
great big pain in the neck. 


Lawrence Gentile not only fully 
recovered from his automobile acci- 
dent but going strong, and more ac- 
tive than for quite a long while. Look 
for some unusual developments close 
to the Gentile camp, it is whispered, 
as a result of the steam that Law- 
rence is putting on. 


Those citrus committees of the 
house and senate at Tallahassee this 
year have more real practical citrus 
men on their membership than ever 
before that anyone can recall. In- 
dicating perhaps that the citrus busi- 
ness finally is beginning to recognize 
its Own importance to the state and 
to assert itself a bit. 


The East Coast associations of the 
Exchange have no intention of break- 
ing away and going it on their own, 
as intimated recently in three Flor- 
ida newspapers, and he has no inten- 
tion of being identified with such a 
movement C. C. Commander recently 
told the members of the Plymouth 
Citrus Growers Assn. at Plymouth 
in Orange County at the annual 
meeting of that local body celebrated 
by a turkey dinner in Edwards Hall 
at the packing house. Frank G. Clark 
of Indian River City attended the 
meeting also, and added his assur- 
ances to those of Mr. Commander. 


By the way, that Edwards Hall is 
quite a departure for a packing house. 
It is the old power plant building of 


the Plymouth packing house. Re- 
modeled it makes a splendid gather- 
ing place for the members of the 
association. Bob Carleton, manager 
of the association, modestly let it 
leak out in the course of the meet- 
ing that Plymouth once more had led 
all the other associations of the Ex- 
change in the volume of its ship- 
ments, 
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These lines are written ahead of 
the public hearing at Tallahassee by 
the senate citrus committee upon a 
crop of seven bills introduced by 
Senators Holland and Parrish. From 
a distance, however, it looks as if 
the legislators by and large are fav- 
orable to the proposed program in 
its major principles, and that barring 
perhaps some minor changes it will 
go through. Just what the effect will 
be is hard to guess ahead of time; 
but it seems entirely safe to predict 
that citrus affairs in the state of 
Florida are due to be so changed 
that their own ma won’t know ’em. 


When, as and if, there is a Con- 
trol Committee of the AAA’s operat- 
ing in Florida citrus next season, it 
is a good safe guess it will find it 
quite difficult to interest Florida 
newspapers and publications in its 
doings. Despite the fact that the 
Marketing Agreement provides for 


A VISIT TO THE CITRUS DIS- 
TRICT OF SOUTHERN TURKEY 


(Concluded from last month) 

In spite of the fact that I was 
on the look out for C. dictyospermi, 
I saw no occurrence of this pest in 
the parts of Turkey through which 
I travelled. It must at all events be 
very rare here. It would be desirable 
to have the presence of the Cero- 
plastes species revised. C. floridensis 
was unknown to our colleagues in 
Turkey. In Dortyol and Mersina all 
the Citrus Ceroplastes observed were 
unobjectionable C. floridensis. Until 
now they went locally under the 
name of C. rusci which is not rare 
on other plants there. C. rusci is 
known in the Mediterranean districts 
from Citrus as is also the tall hel- 
met-shaped C. sinensis, nevertheless, 
in view of the above-found confusion, 
it would be desirable to settle this 
question definitely in the southern 
citrus districts. C. sinensis has been 
received in the meantime from Riza 
by the kindness of Nehat Bey. It is 
also desirable to settle definitely 
whether the Lepidosaphes species is 
beckii or gloveri. We have ascertained 
recently in Palestine that the male 
larvae and nymphs of the L. beckii 
take the same blue-violet body col- 
our which until now was recognised 
as typical of the L. gloveri. 

5. The Control of Red Scale 

By far the most important of the 
pests affecting citrus culture in sou- 
thern Turkey is GC. aurantii, whose 
epidemiology must be essentially dif- 
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wholly open sessions of the commit- 
tee there have been long executive 
sessions upon the occasion of the last 
two meetings of that body with grow- 
ers and the press barred. 


The upturn in prices both on Val- 
encias and on Marsh seedless grape- 
fruit is leaving Florida citrus grow- 
ers with a good taste in their mouths 
after what earlier looked to be a 
most disastrous shipping season, what 
with the cold spell and what not, In 
fact, did the purchasing power of 
the country as a whole permit, Flor- 
ida would be in for a real boom 
citrus market at the wind-up. Many 
in Florida are recouping in part for 
the lickings of the earlier part of 
the season; and there’s a feeling of 
optimism under the surface that is 
comfortable assurance of the real 
stability and soundness of Florida’s 


oldest and most important industry. 


ferent from that of the same species 
in Palestine. As in Palestine, this 
scale in Turkey also reaches its maxi- 
mum in the autumn, but the strongly 
emphasized minimum in the spring 
does not occur. (In Palestine .02 
scales per 100 leaves against 34 in 
the autumn.) The decimating effect 
of the wind is lacking in Turkey. On 
the other hand, frost and a high rain- 
fall in the winter certainly cause a 
high mortality, so that we can ex- 
pect the minimum of Red Scale to 
occur in Turkey in the winter. Dur- 
ing the time of my visit in April the 
occurrence of this scale insect was as 
strong as it is in Palestine at the 
time and places of the maximum oc- 
currence. The Red Scale problem is 
much more serious for Turkey than 
for Palestine and must be treated as 
the most important of the pest pro- 
blems, Messrs. Haydar Bey and Esh- 
ref Bey have undertaken to examine 
the monthly number of scale in Mer- 
sina and Dortyol respectively. 

There is no question that the Red 
Seale problem is serious enough to 
warrant such intensive methods as 
HCN fumigation. The necessary cli- 
matic data for the fumigation are in- 
cluded in the table. For the two 
most important areas the principal 
wind directions are as follows:— 

Hours of day 

Yearly average :) oe, an 
Dortyol W-E E SW E 
Adana N N S-SW N 

It can be said generally that the 
climatic conditions do not stand in 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Grove Practices For Current 


Season 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE CITRICULTURIST OF THE STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


Growers of citrus fruits in Florida 
enter the spring and summer season 
handicapped by the consequences 
of abnormal weather conditions dur- 
ing the several months immediately 
preceding. Temperatures reached 
destructively low levels more than 
once last winter, and in most of the 
fruit producing areas of Florida rain- 
fall has been deficient since the sum- 
mer of 1934. 

Grove practices obviously should 
be adjusted in conformity with the 
conditions that exist. Wherein 
changes from the established proce- 
dure are advisable naturally is giv- 
ing the growers considerable con- 
cern. Letters seeking advice on the 
subject are reaching the state farm 
service agencies in Gainesville by the 
hundreds and inquiries have been 
made in person of county agents by 
thousands of others interested in the 
problem. 

In the endeavor to be helpful in 
the greatest practicable degree, un- 
der the circumstances, meetings with 
growers have been arranged by the 
State Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice at as many points and On as 
many occasions as was feasible. Dis- 
trict and couty agents have cooperat- 
ed in holding these, and at most of 
them Citriculturist E. F. DeBusk 
was present for discussion of the 
topics pressing for attention. De- 
mands for the conferences have been 
substantially greater than the capa- 
city of the Extension Service to fur- 
nish the man power they require. 

Recognizing that by means of The 
Citrus Industry a large audience of 
Florida growers can be reached, many 
of whom are conscious of the need 
for the information that has been dis- 
seminated through the foregoing 
channels but who have been unable 
to make contacts therewith, this 
writer has asked Mr. DeBusk to fur- 
nish a synopsis of the more impor- 
tant conclusions of himself and as- 
sociates, for publication in the maga- 
zine, In graciously complying with 
the request, the citriculturist stressed 
the obligation resting upon the Ex- 
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tension Service for application and 
demonstration of the findings in Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and 
other research. 

Pruning a Principal Problem 

Pruning perhaps is as much of a 
problem with most growers as any 
item of grove practice, Mr. DeBusk 
says. Trees affected by the Decem- 
ber cold weather especially are a 
source of grave concern, it seems. 
On this point, he further remarked: 

“Experience justified us in recom- 
mending that the pruning of freeze- 
damaged trees shall be deferred un- 
til later in the season. Advice to this 
effect applies with double force when 
the trees are found not to have been 
killed to the ground by the exces- 
sively low temperatures. 

“Trees that have died back to the 
main trunk or all the way down 
clearly should be sawed off before 
any new growth has started. If the 
process is postponed until after the 
latter has put in an appearance, it 
cannot be carried through without 
destruction thereof. Hence, the soon- 
er the completely dead wood is re- 
moved from such trees, the better 
their prospects for recovery. 

“If, on the other hand, the trees 
were not frozen back below the main 
forks, they should be left alone un- 
til the spring growth has become so 
advanced that it will not be easily 
knocked off in pruning or blown off 
by heavy winds. When the work is 
delayed, it also will be less difficult 
to determine just where the cuts 
should be made so that the pruning 
can all be done at a single opera- 
tion. 

“Pruning cuts more than an inch 
in diameter should be covered with 
waterproof paint, for prevention of 
cracking and dying back. Tree-wound 
dressing materials that can be used 
are numerous, Asphalt roofing paint 
of the common type has been found 
to be quite satisfactory. In some test 
work, the fibrous kinds of this paint 
have shown a little advantage over 
the ordinary mixtures so widely dis- 
tributed. 


“Wound dressings ought to be ap- 
plied soon after the cuts have been 
made and dried. By no means is it 
desirable to defer putting them on 
until the incisions have become dry 
to the point of cracking. Pruning of 
freeze-injured citrus trees in other 
respects need not differ materially 
from that done under normal circum- 
stances as regards weather in the 
preceding periods. Nor are other 
tools required than customarily are 
utilized.” 

Fertilizing Is Essential 

Injury to citrus trees wrought by 
the freezes of the past winter ob- 
viously call for special consideration 
of their needs in the way of plant 
food, Mr. DeBusk stresses. Patients 
who are convalescing from illness al- 
most always require diets adapted 
to their condition, he points out, and 
trees are little different from hu- 
mans in this respect. 

“Trees damaged by cold should be 
supplied with quickly-available nitre- 
gen as soon as growth has begur,” 
the Extension Service’s chief worker 
in citrus continued. “Where the in- 
juries were severe, light applications 
will need to be repeated at intervals 
of about six weeks, throughout the 
year. Attention to groves in line with 
these recommendations will be found 
highly necessary. 

“If the trees were not greatly 
damaged by frost, it should be suf- 
ficient to follow the spring applica- 
tion of nitrogen with one of a mixed 
fertilizer during the latter part of 
April or early in May. In case the 
grower finds himself unable to pur- 
chase the material for the last nam- 
ed purpose, he may get by with ap- 
plications of nitrogen alone. Where 
heavy crops are raised or tree mulch- 
ing is practiced, it will be all the 
more feasible to do so. 

“(roves containing trees that suf- 
fered but slightly from the cold will 
of course call for fertilization only in 
the customary manner. I would sug- 
gest, however, that extra attention 
in the matter of plant food and gene- 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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@ The right amounts of the right kinds of plant foods for your individual farm or grove. That's 


what you get when you buy Gulf Friendly Fertilizers. The new blue tag gives you information 
you've always wanted — information that enables you to fit your fertilization program to your 
exact soil needs. @ If your soil is too acid naturally you wouldn't use a fertilizer that would 
make it more so. Nor would you want to apply an alkaline fertilizer to a soil already too alka- 
line. The Friendly Fertilizer tag removes the guess work. The net Acidity or Basicity is plain” 
ly shown (whether the Brand is Acid or Alkaline and to what extent). In addition, 
secondary plant foods are plainly listed. The “Organic Ammonia” is divided into water 
soluble (quick-acting) and water insoluble (long-lasting) And much other valuable 
data is furnished @ Think what such timely information will mean in helping you to 
choose the proper plant foods for your farm or grove. Here in reality 

are fertilizers just as your crops would have them made. Let the Gulf 


Field Man in your section show how you can profit by using them. 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 


36th Street South of East Broadway, Tampa, Florida 
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GROVE PRACTICES FOR 
CURRENT SEASON 


(Continued from page 14.) 
ral care shall be accorded to trees 
in condition for bearing crops of 
fruit this seasn. Output of citrus 
in Florida unquestionably will be 
light next fall and assured produc- 
tion doubtless will prove profitable 
during the next year or two, espec- 
ially if orderly marketing is brought 
about and maintained.” 

Mulching a Good Practice 


Mulching under the branches of 
citrus trees is another practice high- 
ly regarded by Mr. DeBusk, and 
appraised by him as doubly desirable 
where the freeze shock resulted in 
loss of foilage and part of the wood. 
Effects from the application of mulch 
are worthy of special consideration 
in connection with their treatment, 
he comments. 


“Shading of the soil and lowering 
of its temperature during the heated 
period distinctly are among the bene- 
ficial effects from mulching,” it was 
explained. ‘“‘Need exists for just these 
results in effort for rebuilding trees 
that were badly frozen. Growth of 
grass and weeds also will be kept 
down by the mulch, when otherwise 
they would display a tendency to 
greater vigor where the ground gets 
sunlight. 

“In many instances an additional 
advantage from mulching will dev- 
elop through the plant food supplied. 
Growers who are financially not in 
shape for buying much fertilizer may 
save their trees by hauling into the 
grove large quantities of grass, leaf 
mold, weeds and some manure, When 
supplemented with nitrogen occas- 
sionally, this material furnishes fer- 
tilizer in a useful form and is there- 
fore valuable. 

“Cover crops deserve the utmost 
consideration as a part of the re- 
clamation program. Almost all kinds 
will prove helpful, when properly 
used, Crotalaria is of course a prefer- 
able selection on many types of land. 
Grass grown in the groves may be 
handled so as to greatly enlarge the 
efficiency of commercial fertilizers 
that are applied. Have good cover 
crops, by all means, and bring in all 
the litter that can be found on the 
place. Soil conditions more favorable 
for rebuilding the trees and produc- 
ing fruit thus are created. Fires 
must be guarded against, of course. 

Irrigation Worth The Cost 

Irrigation ranks high in the De- 
Busk catalog of grove equipment. 
Systems furnishing a maximum sup- 
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ply of water at a minimum of instal- 
lation and operation costs that he has 
devised are part of his contributions 
to the citrus industry in Florida. Con- 
cerning the requirements for mois- 
ture, he remarks: 


“In groves equipped for irrigation, 
enough water should be supplied to 
set a vigorous crop of fruit. When 
this important point is neglected, and 
too frequently it is, grapefruit and 
oranges will drop badly from drouth 
even when the leaves do not show 
curling or present evidences of mois- 
ture deficiency. While the crops are 
setting is the most critical period of 
the year in that respect. 

“When the irrigation is of a type 
that furnishes water only in limited 
volume, endeavor should be made for 
applying it under the trees and over 
the area of greatest root concentra- 
tion, where the most good will be 
done. Water thus supplied should be 
allowed to sink into and soak the 
soil. Mulching permits the perfection 
of this practice, since the absorption 
of the moisture gradually is aided. 

“Water spread over a large sur- 
face in small quantities quickly evap- 
orates, in a great degree. Penetra- 
tion rather is required than cover- 
age in the shallow depth that tends 
to drying up of the supply. Examina- 
tion of the soil in advance of the 
application will assist in determining 
where water is most needed. If the 
supply is unlimited, it can of course 
be distributed widely so as to be- 
come available wherever roots are 
found.” 


Melanose Hard to Control 

Citrus growers who anticipate dif- 
ficulty in controlling melanose this 
season are justified in that feeling, 
DeBusk agrees. Bloom has been com- 
ing along at different times, giving 
fruit of various ages, and the first 
that was set already has become in- 
fected, he explains, before arrival of 
the usual melanose spraying period. 
What is best to do about it? 

“Under circumstances that cause 
growers to figure they can afford it, 
spraying twice for melanose will af- 
ford fair control,’ was the answer. 
“First of the applications should be 
to catch the earlier fruit and the 
second at a time based on the later 
portion of the crop. If it has been 
possible to cut out the dead wood 
resulting from the December cold, 
appreciable reduction in the infec- 
tions was assured. 

“Prevention of melanose is prac- 
ticable by better soil management, 
through the growing of cover crops, 
the supply of organic matter and the 
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furnishing of water. Control clearly 
is the most economical that comes 
from healthier trees and _ lessened 
quantities of the dead wood carry- 
ing infection. In cold-damaged groves 
the problem would inhere in the task 
of pruning it out, to open the way 
for rebuilding thriftier specimens, 
Disposal of the prunings causes con- 
cern in many cases, and while re- 
search on the subject has been lack. 
ing, it is my feeling, based on many 
years of observation, that these may 
remain in the grove without increas- 
ing the spread of melanose. They 
have some value as fertilizer when 
left under the trees but may be in 
the way or present an unsightly ap- 
pearance, suggesting removal if the 
growers’ budgets will ’ permit this.” 
Cree nee a) tte 


CITRUS JUICES ARE 
EFFECTIVE CURE FOR 
ANEMIA—DR. KELLOGG 


“Although dental decay is perhaps 
the most common manifestation of 
latent scurvy, a condition brought 
about through lack of vitamin C, an- 
other almost equally prevalent con- 
dition is anemia, or impoverished - 
blood,” says Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
logg, well known nutrition expert. 

“The diet of the average Ameri- 
can,” says Dr. Kellogg, “is deficient 
in available iron, but the deficiency 
is not sufficient to account for the 
almost universal anemia which exists. 
It is a valid inference that the iron 
eaten is not well utilized. A group 
of eminent French scientists recently 
reported the discovery that by the 
free use of fruit juices, especially 
orange, lemon or grapefruit juice, 
the number of red blood cells and the 
amount of hemoglobin may be rap- 
idly increased. They very justly at- 
tributed the good results observed 
to the richness of citrus fruits in vi- 
tamin C, which, although it contains 
no iron itself, by the magic of its 
presence enables the blood making 
organs to make use of iron and cop- 
per which are needed in the making 
of blood cells by the bone, marrow, 
and other blood making structures. 

“If every anemic person in the 
United States could be induced to 
drink daily three glasses of orange 
juice or an equivalent amount of 
grapefruit juice, or lemonade, the de- 
mand for calves’ livers would soon 
fall off and the number of deaths 
from nephritis, due to poison liver 
protein, would likewise diminish.” 
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This Year 
— Be Sure to Get Your Crops 


into the Quality Field! 


Rely on Armour’s to 
Help “Make Every 
Acre Do its Best” 










Seven Active Plant Foods, 
Always working night and day, 

To make a better harvest 

Of the kind of crops that pay. 
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You have always known the reliable 
quality of Armour’s BIG CROP Fer- 
tilizers. This year, when quality is 
so important, rely on Armour’s. Use 
them early and more liberally than 
usual. This is the course being fol- 
lowed by many of Florida’s most 
successful growers. 
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Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizers con- 
tain a carefully selected and bal- 
anced ration of the major plant 
foods, plus minor or secondary ele- 
ments so necessary to quality crops. 
They are made in Florida especially 
to suit Florida crops and soil con- 
ditions. 


The dependability of Armour’s BIG 
CROP Fertilizers is the keynote of 
their popularity throughout Florida. 
Join the many growers who are plan- 
ning for a quality yield by using a 
suitable brand of Armour’s BIG 
CROP Fertilizer this year. When 
you apply Armour’s BIG CROP Fer- 
tilizers, in sufficient quantity, you 
have made a real start towards a 
satisfactory crop. 





Prices Now on a Delivered Basis. 





ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Jacksonville, Florida 


IVE PLANT FOODS 
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A VISIT TO THE CITRUS DIS- 
TRICT OF SOUTHERN TURKEY 


(Continued from page 13.) 


the way of fumigation. During the 
fumigation months the climate is 
similar to that of the Palestinian 
coastal districts. It should be noted 
that fumigation is not advisable for 
very young plantations (cf. picture.) 
The occurence of Red Scale in these 
plantations was at a minimum dur- 
ing the time of my visit. In view of 
the great distances between the trees, 
it is impossible to cover several trees 
with one tent at one and the same 
time. In young groves, which as yet 
do not produce any fruit, fumigation 
does not pay due to the large ex- 
pansions of the orange plantations in 
Turkey. Where the occurrence of 
Red Scale is heavy, spraying with 
white oil is to be recommended. 

With the beginning of the full 
fruit bearing of the trees, fumigation 
is urgently recommended. The heavy 
occurrence of C. aurantii, as well 
as the difficulty of using sprays in 
the older groves, leaves this method 
as the best. In Dortyol we saw seve- 
ral groves which were sprayed six 
times with Polysulphur during the 
previous year and it was impossible 
to notice any difference in the occur- 
rence of scales in these and in the 
unsprayed groves. In the older groves 
of Mersina the narrow spaces be- 
tween the trees, which also make 
fumigation more difficult, prevent 
successful motor spraying and the 
unusually large tree-crowns in Dor- 
tyol would require such a large quan- 
tity of spraying fluid that fumigation 
would certainly be cheaper and more 
certain. Only very strong motor 
sprayers could be used here which 
would be an important investment for 
the owner. The fruits are absorbed 
almost entirely by the Turkish mar- 
ket where no grading is at present 
in use. In order to make the fight 
against pests worthwhile, it appears 
to be indispensable that the Govern- 
ment should insist on a grading of 
fruit, so that a substantially higher 
price could be obtained for clean 
fruit; this would be an inducement 
to the owner to see that. his fruit 
should be clean. No intensive fight 
can be successfully carried out as 
long as the same price is obtained for 
both clean and unclean fruit. 


Harmony. of color in . the: living 
room is important, say state home 
demonstration workers. 
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GOOD TYPE DRESSING 
WILL PREVENT DECAY 
IN PRUNING WOUNDS 


Practically all citrus trees which 
were injured by cold weather of the 
past winter are now growing well, 
aud the dead wood is clearly defined 
say horticulturists with the Univer- 
sity of Florida College of Agricul- 
ture. They anticipate that growers 
will be pruning and removing the 
dead wood in the next few weeks to 
minimize the danger of melanose in- 
fection. 

They recommend that all pruning 
wounds one-half inch or larger in 
diameter be dressed to prevent decay. 
The limbs should be trimmed so that 


“Pigs is Pigs 


AND CROPS ARE 
CROPS 


Yet they’re much alike 
at Feeding Time 


@ Strange, isn’t it, to think of 
pigs and crops this way . . . but 
science presents more and more 
evidence every day to show that 
food requirements of animals 
and plants are much the same. 

Animals need vitamins. They 
could starve to death on chemi- 
cally pure food. So could your 
crops, if they didn’t have the 
vital impurities. 

Chilean Natural Nitrate sup- 
plies the vital impurities in Na- 
ture’s own balance. These vital 
impurities are the rare elements 
—iodine, boron, calcium, 
magnesium, lithium, stron- 


NATURAL 
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no stub is left and the wound should 
be promptly covered with a good lead 
paint or other protective dressing. 
Good commercial wound dressings are 
obtainable on the market, or one can 
be made at home. 

A good dressing which lasts well 
in this climate is made of 1 pound 
resin, 2 ounces tallow, 1 ounce spirits 
of turpentine, and 6 ounces wool al- 
cohol. The resin and tallow are melt- 
ed together and allowed to cool slight- 
ly, when the alcohol and turpentine 
are added slowly, with constant stirr- 
ing. 

The mixture will harden on expos- 
ure to air, and should be kept in a 
wide mouth tightly corked bottle. It 
is applied with a brush. 


tium, and many others. 
They’re all there, combined with 
nitrogen, to make your crops 
strong and healthy. 

Chilean Natural Nitrate is 
ideal for your crops. It is nat- 
ural, the only nitrogen. that 
comes from the ground. 

For your own protection say 
“Chilean” when you order ni- 
trate. It is the only nitrogen 
that comes from the ground... 
and it has those vital impurities. 


NITRATE 


THE OLD ORIGINAL SODA. 
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TALK with — 
these MEN 
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Fru it B U y E R Tor D> / , ice Gj Face Se 
is beginning to take an aK "a 
active interest in the pro- 
gram behind the pro- 
duction of better fruit. 
You'd be surprised how 
many of the more im- 
portant fruit buyers are 
recommending the 
NACO way of fertiliz- 
ing, spraying and culti- >") is enthusiastic. in praising 
oe NACO’S program, the sen- 

sible service, the measurably 

greater results in grove and 

field and better yet...the qua!- | 9 Z 

ity of quantity production. F Packing ns 


GROWS to SELL | sj MANAGER 
ee = 5 : has observed the good- 
looking, well- flavored, 

uniformly large fruit from 

Naco-fertilized and ser- 

viced groves. So hetoo, 

is enthusiastic about the 

better results and more 

profitable crops pro- 


‘| duced by the NACO 


aan. Plan. You'll find many 
Af fe d packing house managers 
~ fies _| recommending the 


. NACO Plan to large 
RESULTS in grove and field are responsible for the renee 


increasing sale and good will of NACO Products. PACKS to SELL 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY E=—= 


1424-1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE - - FLORIDA 
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FLORIDA FREEZES AND 
LESSONS FROM THEM 


(Continued from page 9) 


and Marion counties. 50 per cent 
runs through Brevard, Osceola, Polk, 
Hardee and Manatee counties, and 
the greater part of the citrus belt 
has a probability of 30 per cent or 
above. 

Considering probability any winter 
of temperature 25 or below, we find 
the 30 per cent line runs through the 
heart of the citrus belt, and that 
the greater part of the belt has a 
probability of 10 per cent or more. 
Considering temperatures of 20 or 
below, we find most of the citrus 
belt has a probability of less than 
10 per cent. All these charts, are of 
course, only rough approximations, 
as we used only stations with 30 
years record or more, and there are 
not many of these. 

Characteristic Maps 

When we study the daily weather 
maps of the historic freezes, and 
near freezes, we find certain points 
of resemblance. But each occurrence 
presents individual problems, and be- 
cause a current map looks very much 
like one that preceded a former 
freeze, it does not follow that the re- 
sulting temperatures will be the 
same. Forces are at work, and 
changes take place that we do not 
fully understand, and the resultant 
cold may be more severe or less than 
the map would seem to indicate. 

The characteristic map preceding @ 
cold wave in Florida shows a great 
area of high barometer and low tem- 
perature moving down from the 
northwest, or moving eastward over 
the Gulf states; while an area of low 
pressure is moving off the Atlantic 
coast, or northeastward along the At- 
lantic coast. It takes both the push 
of the high pressure and the pul! of 
the low, to bring about a great fall in 
temperature. From the passage of the 
low, we often get rain in Florida; 
hence the idea that winter rains must 
be followed by cold weather has a 
good foundation. However, the low 
may be too far north to give rain in 
Florida, and yet may give the neces- 
sary rain. Some of the cold waves 
have not been preceded by general 
rains, and most of our winter rains 
are not followed by particularly culd 
weather. 

The degree of cold we get depends 
upon several factors, of which the 
best recognized are (1) the intensity 
of the high and intensity of the low, 
or the difference between the baro- 
meter readings in the high and low; 
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(2) increase or decrease in inten- 
sity of the high and low; (38) direc- 
tion and spread of motion of these 
high and low pressure areas and (4) 
the temperatures prevailing in the 
high pressure area, and the tempera- 
tures prevailing over the Florida 
Peninsula. The intensity of the high 
must usually be 30.60 or above; the 
intensity of the low 29.90 or below; 
and the greater the intensity of eith- 
er, the greater the probability of very 
cold weather. An increase in inten- 
sity of either tends to accentuate the 
cold, a decrease tends to mitigate it. 
Rapid movements tend to bring in the 
cold air rapidly, but to cut short the 
duration of the cold, and to keep it 
from coming so far south. As to di- 
rection, if the high as it drifts east- 
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ward moves toward the south, the 
cold is more severe, extends further 
south and lasts longer; if it moves 
a little toward the.north, northeast 
winds set in over the Peninsula and 
worst of the cold is over. The colder 
the weather to the northwest of us, 
the cooler we may expect in Florida, 
Of course if the existing tempera- 
tures over Florida are rather high, 
that fact tends to mitigate the cold, 
and the protection of a lake to the 
north or west is then especially valu- 
able, 

Maps 
Here are maps showing the baro- 
meter and temperature lines Feb. 7 
and 8, 1895, with an unusually well 
developed HIGH, and a well develop- 
ed LOW, which is increasing in in- 
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there has been returned more value thana 
dollar invested in other Fertilizers when tested 
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This basis of real value is in direct keeping 
with your efforts and objectives. 
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tensity. As you all know this was one 
of our big cold waves. I have maps 
also showing the December freeze of 
this past winter, which was somewhat 
worse than we expected, and the 
February freeze which failed to 
reach central and southern Florida 
with any great intensity. 

On the morning of Dec. 11th, the 
center of the high was over southern 
Missouri and the low was off the 
North Carolina coast. Freezing tem- 
peratures prevailed this morning over 
northern Florida. Warnings were is- 
sued for hard freeze with tempera- 
tures 24 to 26 in north, 24 to 28 
in central, and freezing or below in 


$$ 
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interior of extreme south. A few re- 
ports received in.the late afternoon 
and early evening indicated that the 
cold might be even more severe than 
was anticipated, and effort was made 
by radio and telegraph to intensify 
the warnings, but of course no wide- 
spread distribution of such warnings 
could be obtained. The map of Dec- 
ember 12th showed temperatures at 
some places lower than had been in- 
dicated the preceding morning. It 
showed, however, the high pressure 
area diminished in intensity, and ap- 
parently moving eastward. Warnings 
were issued for not quite so cold, 
but temperatures 26 to 30 in north 


Announcing 
THREE ELEPHANT 


METBOR 


Twenty-one 


freezing or below in interior and 
near freezing in extreme south. Late 
afternoon reports indicated lower 
temperatures, and effort was made to 
intensify the warnings. 

The map of December 13th showed 
that the high had decreased consid- 
erably in intensity, but had moved 
southward over the Gulf, and al- 
though it was slightly warmer over 
northern Florida, it was just about as 
cold over central and southern Flor- 
ida as on the morning of the 12th. 
A few places in the extreme south 
showed even lower temperatures. 


(Continued on page 24) 


FOR CONTROLLING DECAY OF CITRUS FRUITS 


METBOR is an improved borate, made from Three Elephant 
Borax by a new process. It is quickly and completely soluble in cold 
water, and in cold solution has fungicidal efficiency equal to that of 


hot borax. 


During a period of thorough test before marketing, METBOR 
has been successfully used in light fruit separators, to combine separa- 
tion with protection from decay, and in soak tanks to combine efficient 
cleaning with secondary borate protection. 


A booklet describing METBOR and its uses will be forwarded 
upon request. Competent technical assistance is available to users of 


Three Elephant Borax and METBOR when desired. 


Distributed by: 


Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Company, Jacksonville, Florida 
Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc., Dunedin, Florida 
Townsend Sash, Door & Lumber Company, Lake Wales, Florida 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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WILL PENINSULAR FLORIDA 
BECOME A DESERT 
(Continued from page 9) 

tory mentioned, just look at the de- 
struction by drought and cold. Re- 
call if you can, where the water 
used to stand in certain ponds, lakes, 
bay-heads and other places, see now 
that they are bone dry, and that the 
groves in those sections have been 
damaged much more severely by the 
cold weather this winter than would 
have been the case if the water level 
in the country had been normal. 

Recall 25 years ago, or if you are 
old enough, 50 years ago. Think 
of the differences in fresh water 
levels in Florida comparing those 
times and today. Think of it from 
any angle which you wish to. See 
if you think the country looks as typ- 
ical of Florida now as it did a mere 
25 years ago. 

Twenty-five or 50 years is a con- 
siderable amount of time in one 
man’s lime, but in the life of a coun- 
try, or section, it amounts to very 
little except as to what takes place 
during that length of time. Think for 
a moment of old countries that have 
been thickly populated for centuries 
and centuries. Now think of our sec- 
tion of Florida and the changes that 
have taken place with our water, our 
timber, or game, in the past 25 years 
Where are we headed? What will be 
the result of another 25 years of 
senseless ditch digging and destruc- 
tion of water, timber, game and ev- 
erything that goes with water and 
natural conditions. 

The writter suggests an answer for 
this condition. Give the State Conser- 
vation Commission full powers and 
duties over all fresh water bodies of 
every kind lying within the State of 
Florida that are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State. Let them determine 
what are the proper levels for lakes 
and other water bodies, Give them 
power to maintain those levels, as 
far as drainage is concerned. Give 
them powers to go into existing drain- 
age districts that are valueless or 
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abandoned and put in the necessary 
locks, dams, or other means of con- 
trolling water movement Give them 
carte blanche on all fresh waters so 
that natural water may be conserved 
and so controlled as to benefit the 
largest number. 


Then watch many of your grove 
troubles disappear, see the decreased 
damage from cold, decreased woods 
and forest fires, increased game and 
fish for sportsmen and residents who 
love the woods, and more and better 
pastures, 


Where will the money come from 
to do this, is asked. This is a good 
question. The cost of determining 
and maintaining water levels is not 
a drop in the bucket compared to 
the annual loss due to our lack of 
having water control. The State 
could easily and well afford to do 
this and probably should do it. 

However, out of the $5,000,000,- 
000 Federal Relief Measure it has 
been noted that about $300,000,000 
would be expended on soil erosion 
and flood control; and similar or 
larger sums through CCC camps. 
The money to do the needed work 
in Florida could quite legitimately 
come from either one of those ser- 
vices, 

True, this is not soil erosion, nor 
flood control, but it is the opposite of 
it; and is just as important to us 
here in Florida as soil erosion and 
flood contro] are in other sections. 
As a matter of fact the Federal Gov- 
erment and the State Government 
have recognized the need for water 
control in Florida by spending huge 
sums in the Everglades, and are now 
completing a vast system of dikes and 
hurricane gates that will mean much 
to the life and well-being of that 
area, 

Certainly other parts of peninsular 
Florida are just as concerned with a 
different kind of water control, but 
for the same reasons, The writer has 
discussed this with a large number 
of people over the central and south- 
ern part of Florida for several 
months. Without exception every per- 
son approached has been enthusi- 
astically in favor of water control. 
Some have voiced the sentiment that 
drainage district ditches should be 
filled up regardless, and that all ca- 
nals) should be stopped and let all 
original water holding areas return 
to their natural condition. This of 
course is senseless, and would be as 
damaging to many sections as over 
drainage has to others. 

It would seem sensible and fair 
to those whose properties are too dry, 
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as well ag those who are inclined to 
be wet, that some intelligent control 
of water levels be put into practice 
at the earliest possible date so that 
every interest and every individual 
may have the maximum protection 
and the maximum benefits that ac. 
crue to all from a proper water level 
and a reserve of this most essential 
thing durnig dry and cold periods. 
While the present session of the 
Legislature is on is the time to get 
this idea put into fact. The State has 
a Conservation Commission now. It 
seems there is a general move under 
way to change the nature of this 
commission so as to make it non- 
political in every way, shape and 
form. If this be done, certainly this 
water control matter could properly 
come under such a Commission. 
Undoubtedly it would mean much 
to the State Forester in his efforts 
to re-forest parts of the State, and 
control fires; it will mean much to 
residents who love the woods and 
who go in for fishing or hunting, 
whether for sport or for rations; 
it will mean much to our tourists 
and to our businesses who cater to 
tourists; it will mean much to our 
cattlemen who are faced one season 
with flood relief and the next season 
(Continued on page 26) 
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MOWING 
COSTS... 


MOTOR 


DETROIT *33 


@ Here is the most economical and 
easily handled cutter on the market. 
@ It goes anywhere, cuts anything; 
and enables one man to do the work 
of four or more with hand scythes. 
@ It has a 36-inch sickle driven by 
a powerful one-cylinder gasoline 
motor and is mounted on a free 
running 30-inch wheel, allowing it 
to be backed up, pivoted sharply; 
or tilted up or down slopes similar 
to a wheelbarrow. 

@ It is now produced by a recog- 
nized leader among mower manu- 
facturers and during over four years 
of service, thousands of users have 
enthusiastically testified to its 
dependability. 

Write for prices and Bulletin No.7 
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“IT SURE PAYS 


TO USE AGRICO” 


Above are the twin Tillman Brothers, of Lake Wales—Rollie, at left, and Walter, at right. 
There are 6 boxes of fine quality fruit on the Agrico-fertilized tree in the picture. 


* HE quantity and quality of the fruit on our 

10 acres of Valencia oranges fertilized with 
Agrico for two years, has solid us on ‘the fertilizer 
with the extra plant foods’,’”’ write the Tillman 
Brothers, prominent Lake Wales growers. They 
continue: 

‘We planted this grove 18 years ago, and it has 
been fertilized almost exclusively with ‘AA Quality’ 
goods. It has produced an average of over 1,000 
boxes of fine quality fruit per year for 10 years. 
Two years ago we started using Agrico, and the 
crop on the 484 trees at this time (Feb. 26, 1935) is 
estimated at 2,800 boxes.”’ 

The Tillman Brothers figure their production 
cost, including 50 lbs. of Agrico per tree per year, 
at $75 per acre, so a crop of 280 boxes of fruit per 
acre means real money for them. 


Yield Increased Every Year 


Scores of other Florida growers have also found 
that it pays to use Agrico on citrus. For example, 
Isabella D. Fassett, administratrix of the James 
H. Fassett Estate, Orlando, writes: ‘‘In 1932 my 
grove was in poor condition, the trees were hard, 
frenched, and the soil would not grow a satisfac- 


tory cover crop. I called in your representative and 
followed his recommendations on cultivation and 
fertilization, and have used Agrico exclusively since 
then. In 1932-33 my crops increased 25% over the 
year before; in 1933-34, 35% more than the year 
before, and this year they have increased 50% over 
last year. Now the frenching is gone, cover crops 
are satisfactory, and my trees are producing 
profitable crops of fine quality fruit. I attribute 
this improvement to Agrico and the valuable ser- 
vice of your field representative.” 


Why Not Try Agrico? 


Consider these statements from growers when you 
order your Spring fertilizer. Doesn’t it stand to 
reason that what Agrico can do for their groves, it 
can do for yours? Remember, in addition to just 
the right amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphorus and 
Potash, Agrico contains extra plant foods that 
mean extra crop-producing power—and extra prof- 
its from your trees. Try Agrico—check results— 
and see what a difference it makes! 


Agrico is Manufactured Only by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
PIERCE, FLORIDA 


THE FERTILIZER WITH THE 
EXTRA PLANT FOODS 
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FLORIDA FREEZES AND 
LESSONS FROM THEM 


(Continued from page 21) 
Now For The February Cold 

The map of February 27th showed 
a well developed high over Arkan- 
sas, Texas and Louisiana, with a low 
on the north Atlantic coast. Warn- 
ings were issued for 25 to 30 in 
north Florida; 28 to 32 central Flor- 
ida and 32 for interior of south Flor- 
ida, which were verified almost ex- 
actly. On the morning of the 28th 
the high had increased in intensity 
and was apparently moving south- 
eastward. Warnings were issued for 
continued cold, or slightly colder 
weather over the greater part of the 
state. Late afternoon reports seemed 
to indicate that the high was moving 
more toward the eastward, with pro- 
bability of winds from the northeast 
over the Peninsula, and effort was 
made to modify the morning forecast 
to indicate temperatures not so low. 

The morning map of March Ist, 
showed the high had moved a little 
north of east, and although tempera- 
tures were slightly lower in extreme 
north Florida, they were higher over 
most of central and southern Flor- 
ida, and above the danger point over 
the citrus belt. 

To be of value to the grower he 
should have the warnings as early 
as possible, at least by 11 a. m., Al- 
though in a general way, warnings 
may be issued earlier than this, they 
cannot be of much accuracy. These 
morning warnings should again be 
checked up by noon or early after- 
noon reports. We have arranged to 
receive 2 p. m. reports, and next 
winter can issue supplementary warn- 
ings a little after 3 p. m. This may 
be of considerable help. Prompt dis- 
tribution can be made by radio, and 
we will have the cooperation of all 
the broadcasting stations. The time 
will be announced later, probably 
3:30 with a repeat at 4 p. m. 

If Congress passes the appropria- 
tion for the special frost fruit ser- 
vice for Florida, we can look for 
greater accuracy, and greater detail 
in the forecasts, and a much better 
system of distribution. Just what can 
be done cannot be determined until 
Genial iaerdheaiabaaaiediieaastecatapamaee teeter 
EERE IOS Nc aN enema 
Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre- 
tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re- 
quirements and Soil Toxins. 


$2.50 


SOIL LABORATORY 
Frostproof, Fla. 
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a survey of the field is made, and 
this probably will be done some time 
this summer. Meanwhile we ask your 
patience, and your cooperation, and 
would be glad of any suggestions 
that are made. 


CIRTUS ADVERTISING FROM 
THE GROWERS POINT OF VIEW 


(Continued from page 8) 
two methods: 

1. By voluntary agreement of a 
preponderant majority of the indus- 
try, or 

2. By legislative action, levying 
an excise tax for advertising and 
thus providing for equal assessment 
of costs and equal participation in 
the benefits. 

We have tried the first method, as 
I have outlined, but human nature 
being human nature it seems impos- 
sible to get all or practically all the 
producers of the State to come in on 
a truly cooperative advertising ef- 
fort for the benefit of all. 

Recently a group of Florida-mind- 
ed men, headed by Mr. Wilson, have 
devoted untiring energy to secure a 
new voluntary advertising agreement 
in which not less than 80% of the 
industry would participate. Progress, 
I understand, has been rather disap- 
pointing, and although I understand 
the proposed set-up has recently been 
changed to provide control by repre- 
sentatives named by the industry, I 
am frankly doubtful if the 80% can 
be signed up. Nevertheless the ef- 
forts of Mr. Wilson and his asso- 
ciates have not been wasted, whether 
they succeed or not, and the industry 
should give them a hearty vote of 
thanks, for they have performed a 
great service in focusing the atten- 
tion of the producers on the im- 
mediate need for industry advertis- 
ing. 

Personally, I am in favor of the 
voluntary method, whenever it can 


—_—— 


C. D. Kime 


Consulting 
Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil Investigations, 


Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 


ORLANDO 
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be worked, but it has been pretty 
well demonstrated that the producers 
of Florida’s citrus will not all work 
togéther on anything, voluntarily. If 
Mr. Wilson and associates should 
succeed in getting 80% of the in- 
dustry together on this advertising 
plan there would still be a consider- 
able percentage riding free, and so 
long as any part of the industry rides 
free the same forces that wrecked 
the Clearing House advertising ef- 
fort are at work to wreck any other 
voluntary effort. 


Now as to the legislative method. 
Two years ago Clearing House grow- 
ers initiated the movement to sec- 
ure a marketing agreement under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
one of their prime motives was the 
hope of securing thereby an adver- 
tising assessment against all Florida 
fruit, for the purpose of advertising 
that product. But advertising was 
quickly ruled out by AAA officials. 
It developed that it was not the ob- 
ject of the AAA to build up any in- 
dustry by aiding it to normally ex- 
pand its business by increasing the 
demand for its product. On the con- 
trary, their sole plan was to restrict 
production, creating an _ artificial 
shortage by curtailing the volume of 
the product that might be moved to 
market, thereby, (theoretically) in- 
creasing the per box return to the 
producer for the amount he was per- 
mitted to sell. 


We have now had two years of 
experimentation along these lines, 
marked by a steady decrease in re- 
turns to the producers. I think these 
same producers, not only here, but 
throughout the country, are now 
pretty thoroughly convinced that the 
policy of destruction of a theoretical 
surplus of food (when that food is 
urgently needed by unemployed mil- 
lions throughout the country) for 


IF suffering with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 
Fred C. Whitney 
317 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 


prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search ef the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 
VINES, ETC. 
can now also be protected by Patents. 


International Building 
GEORGE E. COOK 
Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Atterney 
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the single purpose of creating a 
scarcity and thereby increasing 
prices, is a defeatist policy, and an 
un-American policy. It is the wrong 
approach to the problem of distri- 
bution. As long as American citizens 
are in dire need of the things other 
American citizens produce, all talk 
of overproduction rings false. We 
cannot create prosperity by putting 
the nation on short rations, at high 
prices, and the Florida grower can- 
not prosper by throwing away any 
part of his product. 

The way to prosperity for us is 
to increase the consumer demand for 
our health-giving fruit by intelligent 
advertising and promotional work, 
and to supply that increased demand 
through intelligent merchandising. 

Since Federal agencies have de- 
nied us the legislative method of in- 
dustry advertising, we turn to our 
State government, and here, I believe, 
is the answer to our problem of in- 
dustry advertising. 


As the result of more than two 
months of continuous effort on the 
part of a large committee, represent- 
ing producers both large and small, 
representing the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change ag an organization, represent- 


CYANAMID 
supplies 
non-leaching 
NITROGEN 
to feed the tree 
and 


LIME 


to sweeten the 
soil 


or fall applications, are please 
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ing the Associated Citrus Growers 
and Shippers of Florida as an or- 
ganization, and representing most of 
the other independent producing and 
shipping interests in the State, an 
agreement has been reached on a set 
of advertising bills for oranges, 
grapefruit and tangerines. These bills 
have been introduced in both House 
and Senate and because the great 
majority of the industry is solidily 
behind them there seems to be good 
prospect of passage. 

Briefly they propose to levy an 
excise tax of two cents per box of 
oranges, three cents on grapefruit 
and five cents on tangerines, for the 
purpose of advertising and the pro- 
motion of sales of Florida citrus fruit. 
The fund will be administered by the 
Florida Citrus Commission (created 
by another act) of eleven practical 
growers and grow-shippers appointed 
from all geographical sections of the 
State by the Governor. If passed 
these bills will give the industry a 
comprehensive advertising program, 
under control and direction of the 
industry itself, assessing the costs 
equally and extending the opportun- 
ity of equal benefits to all. 


In conclusion I want to make it 
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plain that I do not consider adver- 
tising alone a possible cure-all for the 
varied ills of the industry. Far from 
it! When a great industry ships the 
bulk of its product without knowing 
who, if anyone, is going to buy it; 
and when it permits the buyers (after 
the arrival of the fruit) to set the 
price they will pay for it,—then the 
industry is not intelligently merchan- 
dising its product. 

And when we permit quantities of 
our fruit to be purchased by canners 
(who have no stake in the industry 
as producers) at prices far below the 
cost of production, and find that same 
fruit then being sold to the consumer 
in cans at less than our cost of 
bringing the fresh fruit to market, 
with the result that the market for 
fresh fruit at a profitable price is 
killed, we should realize that some- 
thing must be done about this situa- 
tion also. 

But while we are working out 
these and other problems, we must 
realize that it is of paramount nec- 
essity that we advertise, consistently 
and continuously, for if we do not, 
the public attention will be diverted 
to other products, and markets once 
lost are difficult to regain. 





Your Citrus Groves 


with NON-LEACHING 
‘Aero’ Cyanamid 


NITROGEN ALONE MEETS THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR ONE APPLICATION PER YEAR 


Citrus groves in Florida require applications 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
has been the common practice to apply all three 
of these plant foods every spring, summer, and 
fall—three times a year. 


potash. It 


with the cash savings effected. 


_ The evidence shows that at least one application during the year may well consist of 
nitrogen alone. Many Florida — who now use only Cyanamid for their summer 
with the excellent condition of their trees, and also 


Applied any time during the year when there is plenty of moisture in the soil, 
Granular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid—27 per cent ammonia and 70 per cent hydrated lime 
—supplies the necessary nitrogen required for tree growth and fruit production, 


and lime to sweeten the soil. 


It is not washed out of the soil by heavy rains. 


Write for Leaflet X-332 “Fertilizing Florida Citrus with Granular ‘Aero’ Cyanamid” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


EDGEWATER DRIVE 


aera 


Mi 


‘ ORLANDO, FLORIDA: 
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WILL PENINSULAR FLORIDA 
BECOME A DESERT 
(Continued from page 22) 

with drought relief; it will mean 

much to our truck growers who must 
have lots of water at a fairly con- 
stant level or rate for their crops; 
and above all it will mean a great 
deal to our citrus growers and other 
businesses and industries that deal 
with, or derive some or all of their 
income from the citrus industry. 

Let’s get this done this year. Un- 
questionably your senators and rep- 
resentatives will give your sugges- 
tions close study. It is a matter that 
cannot be intelligently denied or 
safely postponed. 


EDITORIAL 


Florida State Horticultural Society 

(Continued from page 10) 
for nearly a half century. It has tak-. 
en aggressive steps on numerous 0c- 
casions when the very life of indus- 
try has been threatened by visita- 
tions of disastrous pests and diseases 
and has been always active in de- 
fending the interests’ of citrus grow- 
ers. 

To the past and present officers of 
the association, who have devoted 
their time and their energies to the 
work of the Association without fur- 
ther recompense than the knowledge 
of a work well done, the industry 
owes a debt of gratitude which can- 
not be repaid. For itself, The Citrus 
Industry gives to those officials a 
unanimous vote of thanks for their 
work and their achievements. 


ORANGE JUICE IS FOOD 
WITH GENUINE VALUES, 
NOT MERELY BEVERAGE 
(Continued from page 6) 
world over. These qualities entitle it 
to a higher position than that of a 
mere palate tickler. It is a life saver 
and should replace a long list of 
harmful beverages which are dis- 
pensed at soft drink counters as well 
as those harmful table beverages, 
tea, coffee and cocoa, all of which 
contain blood-pressure raising caffein 
or its cousin theobromin.” 
FRR RRM 
MUST SACRIFICE — Ferty acre, 
six - year bearing Marsh Seedless 
grove. indian River section. Heavy 
soil underlaid with mari. Excellent 
drainage. Twe flowing wells. Now 
has crep of fruit and very heavy 
bloom. On hard read, seven miles 
freng tewn, $7,500. Rare oppor- 
tunity. ae 
H. H. HIELD, Owner 
Vero Beach, Fla. 
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Use hot liquid instead of cold when 
making uncooked frosting with sug- 
ar that has become lumpy. The lumps 
will disappear without sifting. 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 
Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove 
break? 


P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 


‘ etait amet Nn eat 
| Advertisments 


nature is only five cents per word for 
You 
-f words you have, 


count the 
number multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 


each insertion. may 


| 
The rate for advertisements of this | 
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PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 
out drugs. Send address. N. A. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents, Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents; 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, etc. Send dime for list. Roman- 
ocoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED: — Good second hand double 
orange sizer, which will run two cars. 
Christian & Neal, 
McIntosh, Fla. 





WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the adapted Flor- 
ida legume for hay or cover crop. 
Rich in fertilizer or hay value. 
Pure seed for sale by Hardin Nur- 
series, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


Large citrus trees for replanting at 
special low price. Grafted avo- 


cado trees and budwood of Per- 
rine lemon and Tahiti limes. 
WARD’S NURSERY 
Avon Park, Fla. 


MEN WANTED—Sell Shirts. No experience 
necessary. -Free samples. Commission in 
advance. Free ties with shirts. Carroll 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., Brooklyn N. Y. 


FREE Booklet describes 87 plans 

for making $20-$100 weekly, home 

or office, business your own. Elite 

ne 505 Fifth ave., New York 
y. 
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FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lamar 


P. O. Box 163 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CROTALARIA INTERMEDIA: 50c 
per lb. SPECTABALIS, 20c. New 
crop cleaned scarified seed. Igou- 
Kauffman Crotalaria Co., Eustis, Fla. 


CLEOPATRA MANDARIN — Cold- 
resistant root stock, all sizes to % 
inch caliper, $10.00 per 1000 up. 
Also buds and sour orange stock. 
Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE— White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. 1. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 





LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 

FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 

Saeger Ankona. Florida. 


FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees ot 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery. Avon Park, Fla. 


DETAILED SOIL Analysts, Interpretations. 
$2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida. 





SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 18838 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 





SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla 


SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop,” well cured, bright and clean: 
Price 25c. per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 80c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell; Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY. Haetings. Florida. 


WANTED—Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citeus business twepty-five 
years; ten years’ experience ag foreman: 
married man. J. R. Henry, Okabumpks, 
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The Effect Of Freezing On 


Oranges 


BY W. Y. GARY 


AT MEETING OF FLORIDA STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Following the unusual weather 
conditions of December, 1934 the 
Citrus Inspection Bureau was con- 
fronted with problems concerning 
frozen oranges. It was therefore de- 
cided to undertake research work on 
the effect of freezing on oranges with 
the hope of finding some better meth- 
ods for determining the extent of 
damage to oranges as a result of 
freezing. I was asked to do this work 
which was carried on at the Winter 
Haven Laboratory of the Citrus In- 
spection Bureau. The details of this 
investigation are given in the pub- 
lication of the Chemical Division of 
the Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture dated March 1, 1935 and en- 
titled “The Effect of Freezing on 
Oranges.” 

In order to attack the problem 
systematically it was decided to per- 
form a controlled experiment and 
then to follow this with a comparison 
with natural conditions. Accordingly, 
it was decided to freeze samples of 
oranges artifically and test them at 
progressive intervals after thawing. 
All the oranges in each sample were 
from the same tree in order to ex- 
clude errors due to natural varia- 
tions. There were 24 oranges in one 
sample and 16 oranges in each of 
three samples. One lot of each sam- 
ple was kept in the laboratory at 
room temperature to serve as con- 
trols. One of the lots of the 24 or- 
ange sample was subjected to a tem- 
perature just a little above freezing 
for about 12 hours. The other lots 
were frozen. One sample was analyz- 
ed one day after thawing, another 3 
days, another 6 days, and the last 8 
days. In each case the corresponding 
conrtol was analyzed at the same time 
as the frozen lot. 

The analysis of the chilled lot of 
the sample mentioned was found to 
be practically the same as that of its 
control and will be excluded from 
further discussion. The differences 
between the frozen lots and their 
controls are therefore concluded to 
be due to the freezing and thawing 
processes and not the effect of the 
cold alone. a Sa 
, The observations made and the 


results of the analyses of the ex- 
perimental samples and the com- 
parisons to natural conditions are as 
follows: 

The frozen oranges contained 
small white specks in the pulp and 
segment tissues. These white specks 
are small aggregates of crystals of 
hesperidin, a compound normally 
found in oranges. They have been 
observed by most growers in oranges 
frozen on the trees. Their presence 
has sometimes been used as a test 
for frozen oranges but no evidence 
has been found to indicate that all 
oranges containing hesperidin cry- 
stals are unfit for use as a food. 

The pulp of the frozen oranges 
had become lighter in color. The cut 
surfaces of the peels of the frozen 
oranges were darker than in the con- 
trols. The pulp of oranges frozen on 
the trees showed a similar bleached 
appearance as was observed in the 
artifically frozen samples. 

As most of you know, when wa- 
ter changes to ice there is an in- 
crease in volume. When the water in 
the juice freezes it expands and 
thereby bursts the walls of the cells 
in which it was contained and on 
thawing the juice seeps out. This ac- 
counts for the mushiness of the fro- 
zen samples. This mushiness was fre- 
quently observed in oranges frozen 
on the trees, 

The frozen samples began to rot 
after six days after thawing. The 
breaking down of the cell walls, as 
just explained, probably aided the 
spreading of organisms causing the 
decomposition. Frozen oranges hang- 
ing on the trees did not rot as fast 
as our experimental samples. 

When strained juice from the con- 
trol'samples was allowed to stand an 
hour or more a distinct sediment was 
formed at the bottom of the liquid. 
Strained juice from the frozen or- 
anges formed a less compact sedi- 
ment. The longer the fruits-had been 
kept after thawing the more buoyant 
was the effect on the insoluble par- 
ticles until in the juice of the sample 
kept eight days’after thawing most 
of this material floated to the top on 
letting this juice stand. It was also 


observed that much of the insoluble 
matter in juice from oranges frozen 
on the trees acted in a similar man- 
ner to that of the experimental 
samples, 

In comparison to the control sam- 
ples there was an abnormal loss of 
juice from the oranges which had 
been frozen. This amount became 
progressively larger and larger as 
the time increased after thawing and 
averaged slightly more than one per 
cent for each additional day. This 
loss of liquid is accounted for by 
breaking down of the cell walls which 
allows the juice to seep out toward 
the skin where evaporation takes 
place. Most all grove owners have 
noticed the drying out of the frozen 
fruits. This drying effect has been 
of much concern and will again be 
mentioned. 

There was an immediate drop in 
per cent of citric acid in the juice 
after thawing. The change in pH cor- 
responded generally with the change 
in acid concentration. This lowering 
of the acid concentration was dis- 
tinctly noticeable when oranges in 
the frozen parts of groves were com- 
pared with the same varieties from 
parts of the same groves not frozen. 

The quantities of total sugars in 
the juice of oranges having been froz- 
en were not appreciably affected. The 
per cent of sucrose was decreased 
but the invert sugars were increased. 
There was also no significant change 
in: the total soluble solids of the juice. 
The loss of acid was, therefore, res- 
ponsible for the increase in ratio of 
total soluble solids to acid in the 
frozen oranges. In most cases it was 
observable also that the ratio had 
been increased in oranges frozen in 
the groves by nature. The ratio test 
has been suggested as a test for froz- 
en oranges. This, however, could not 
generally be used because in practi- 
cal work we find that there are other 
factors which alter the ratio beyond 
the limits of change caused be freez- 
ing. 

An estimate of the Vitamin C con- 
tent was made by means of the Iodine 
Titration Method which has some- 

(Continued on page 22) 





THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Time Tested 


It long has been an important AFG function to sell in the mar- 
kets the products of a number of fruit and vegetable farmers’ coopera- 
tives. 


AFGQ’s “background of 39 years experience” includes furnishing 
selling service to one signally successful farmers’ cooperative continu- 
ously for more than thirty years. 


Others have made use of AFG Selling Service for lesser periods; 
yet their continuous use of the service testifies to its satisfactory nature. 


Use of this service not only permits growers to center attention 
upon production, and assures intelligent distribution that provides for 
future markets. 


Also, it permits use of the Blue Goose trademark as an indentifica- 
tion, thus assuring worthy products of national, even international, 
trade and consumer recognition and acceptance. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Florida Division 
Orlando, Florida 


May, 1935 
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